The Real(ish) East Linn 
By Evan J McKinley 



Have you ever been in West Linn? 

(My Journalism teacher told us to never begin an article with a question that the reader 
could respond “no” too.) 

You most likely live in our fair city, or at least attend West Linn High School. The natural 
thing you may have wondered is why exactly it’s called West Linn. We don’t hear about any 
East Linn. Why is our city called what it is? 

I myself wondered this, and after a bit of interviewing, searching old newspapers, poring 
over antique maps, and tearing my hair out in frustration, I have come to a conclusion: we have 
some idea! This is much better than having no idea, and so if you are still with me and not too 
terribly bored, I will elucidate: 

According to Cornelia Becker Seigneur's photo history of West Linn, Robert Moore was 
born in eighteenth-century Pennsylvania. In 1840, he moved to Oregon and purchased a 
thousand acres of land from the natives of Willamette Falls' west side. There he built the town of 
Robin's Nest. Although I heard that it was named after his wife, he married someone who was 
probably named Margarette ( http://www.oreaonpioneers.com/bios/RobertMoore 1839.pdf) . 

More likely, the fourth edition of Oregon Geographic Names is correct in suggesting that Moore 
named it after the log house home of the famous bishop Philander Chase. 

At some point, Mr Moore renamed Robin’s Nest Linn City, after Senator Lewis F Linn, 
who was instrumental in allowing the settlement of Oregon by white people. This happened 
sometime before February 19, 1846 (which is when the Oregon Spectator mentions the new 
name), probably on 22 December 1845 (the date given by the city history book Just Yesterday). 












In 1846, the city had precisely one bar, one chair factory, one cabinet shop, one gun store, one 
wagon shop, and one mill. It was not a particularly large or influential domicile. It definitely 
existed 

( https://westlinnoreaon.gov/sites/default/files/fileattachments/maps ais/oaae/5271/linncitv sn18 

44-001. pdf ). 

On Tuesday, 23 April 1861, the whole shebang went up in flames. As reported by the 
Oregon Argus 

( https://oreaonnews.uoregon.edu/lccn/sn83025129/1861-04-27/ed-1/seg-2/#date1=04%2F22% 

2F1861&citv=&date2=05%2F01%2F1861&searchTvpe=advanced&lanquaqe=&seguence=0&in 

dex=0&words=fire+Fire&proxdistance=5&countv=&frequencv=&ortext=fire&proxtext=&phrasete 

xt=&andtext=&rows=20&dateFilterTvpe=vearRanae&paae=1) and Oregonian 
(http://portlandhistory.net/2013/01/20/linn-city/), the mill - Linn City’s main business - burst into 
flame, starting with the warehouse. A paper warehouse on fire surrounded by a cluster of 
wooden houses burns like the cleverest insult you ever heard of. One guy, William Overholtzer, 
had to lower himself out of his second-story bedroom window with a rope tied to the bedstead. A 
second (or so) after he touched the ground, the rope burned through. Wheat (fifteen hundred 
bushels!), produce, boats, and homes went up in smoke. The loss was estimated at one 
hundred thousand dollars, worth about $2.7 million today 

( https://www.officialdata.Org/1861 -dollars-in-2018?amount=100000 ). Fortunately, there were no 
fatalities that we know of. 

We never figured out what caused the fire, but the leading hypothesis was - and I am not 
making this up - a spark fell on a gunny sack of bacon, igniting a conflagration that soon spread 
to the nearby sacks of bacon. Moral of the story: beware of grease fires. They burn the city 
down. 

If your house went up in smoke, dear reader, and your place of employment followed, 
you may be tempted to move out. But that, by golly, is not the Linn City spirit! They got to work 
and started rebuilding the city- 

-Which promptly flooded that December. The entire city was destroyed (Weekly Oregon 
Statesman, http://www.oregonpioneers.com/Flood 1861 .htm ). At absolute most, two houses 
and one warehouse remained 

( https://westlinnoreaon.aov/sites/default/files/fileattachments/librarv/paae/7380/lastdavslinncitv.p 

df). The river had risen about seventy-five feet ( http://portlandhistorv.net/2013/01/20/linn-citv/ ). 

What happened next is unclear. Either the residents just packed up and moved to relatives 
across the country, or they just moved uphill. Probably it was a combination of both. 

And now, with the authorial power of narrative time travel, let us flash forward some fifty 
years to 1913 CE. Eight villages/towns/hamlets, plus farmland, lie in the area just to the west of 
Willamette Falls, including Bolton, West Oregon City, Willamette Heights, and Sunset City 
(westlinnhistory.org/West_Linn_Historical_Society/Historic_Maps_files/1913%20West%20Linn 
%20Map.pdf). 

The residents of this area had gotten together and decided to incorporate all the 
neighboring hamlets into a new city. The question was the name. What should they name a city 
incorporating eight previously separate communities? The higher-ups held a public contest to 
come up with the name, with five whole dollars as the prize. J Nichols won the five dollars with 
the best name: Millsburg! 

( https://oreqonnews.uoreqon.edu/lccn/sn00063701 /1913-06-19/ed-1/seg-1/#index=0&rows=20& 

proxtext=westlvnn&searchTvpe=basic&sequence=0&words=Westlvnn&paae=1 ) 

Wait, what? 














Geno Davis, a former Social Studies teacher at West Linn High School who was 
instrumental in helping me discover this history, helped me find what happened next: people 
didn’t like this. According 28 June issue of Oregon City's Morning Enterprise 
(https://oregonnews.uoregon.edu/lccn/sn00063701/1913-06-28/ed-1/seq-4/#date1=&city=&rows 
=20&words=Linn+West&language=&sequence=0&index=9&proxdistance=&sort=date&date2=&f 
requency=&ortext=&proxtext=west+linn&county=&phrasetext=&andtext=&dateFilterType=&pag 
e=5), it was "neither euphonious or distinctive". Ninety(ish) residents held "a stormy meeting" in 
Oregon City. Eventually, they settled on West Linn in "memory of the old pioneer town of Linn 
City which once stood upon its site." The vote was unanimous. 

But there may have been an ulterior motive as well: according to the same article, "it was 
remarked that [the name] might lead to an early annexation to Oregon City, just through 
association, for Mayor Jones, of Oregon City, has 'Linn' for his given-name, this being presented 
to him at his christening in honor of the pioneer town in which his parents were interested." 

And so, to quote a certain Oregonian, all’s well that ends swell! 

Yet... 

According to the newspaper article announcing the naming of Millsburg, one of the 
rejected names was..."Westlynn." Needless to say, sic erat scriptum. Why one word? Why with 
a Y? Why was there no “West Linn” on the rejected names list? Also, does the name have 
anything do do with the fact that “linn” means “waterfall” 

( http://0-www.oed.com.cataloa.multcolib.Org/view/Entrv/108747?rskev=sNPAiH&result=1#eid 1? 

You know, like the second-most-powerful falls in North America? 

Well, here’s some information that will either shed some light on the situation or make it 
even more complicated: according to a map 

( http://westlinnhistorv.org/West Linn Historical Societv/Historic Maps files/1913%20West%20 

Linn%20Map.pdf ). there was a nineteenth-century addition to the city in the neighborhood of 
what is now Sunset Park. Contemporary real estate listings 

( https://oreaonnews.uoreaon.edU/lccn/sn94052322/1 891-01-09/ed-1/sea-4/#sort=date&citv=&ro 

ws=20&words=Weslvnn&lanquaqe=&seguence=0&index=0&date1=&proxdistance=&countv=&d 

ate2=&freguencv=&ortext=&proxtext=weslvnn&phrasetext=&andtext=&dateFilterTvpe=&paqe=1 

)■ 

( https://oreaonnews.uoreaon.edU/lccn/sn00063697/1 901-10-25/ed-1/sea-3/#sort=date&citv=&ro 

ws=20&words=Weslvnn&lanquaqe=&seguence=0&index=11&date1=&proxdistance=&countv=& 

date2=&freguencv=&ortext=&proxtext=weslvnn&phrasetext=&andtext=&dateFilterTvpe=&paqe= 

1 ), 

( https://oreaonnews.uoreaon.edU/lccn/sn00063700/1 920-09-24/ed-1/sea-3/#date1=&citv=&rows 

=20&andtext=&words=Weslvnn&lanquaqe=&seguence=0&index=0&proxdistance=&sort=date& 

date2=&freauencv=&proxtext=weslvnn&countv=&phrasetext=&ortext=&dateFilterTvpe=&paqe= 

4 ), 

( https://oreaonnews.uoreaon.edu/search/paaes/results/2date1 =&citv=&rows=20&andtext=&lana 

uaqe=&proxdistance=&date2=&freguencv=&proxtext=weslvnn&countv=&phrasetext=&ortext=& 

dateFilterTvpe=&paqe=3&sort=date) and a plat map 

( http://westlinnhistorv.org/West Linn Historical Societv/Historic Maps files/1889.Weslvnn.Plat. 

Map. pdf) back this up. This addition was called...Weslynn. 

What the fudge happened? We’ll never know. 

And so, we will close with one final fun fact that makes one wonder if perhaps God really 
does have a sense of humour. Mixed in with the horrible etymological mess that is our 
wonderful city’s toponym, we reflect on the fact that one of the proposed name for Millsburg was 
"Belvidere.” Let’s see...’’Lynn” and “Belvidere”... where have I heard that before ? 





















